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It  will  be  noted  that  the  "  Northern  Ireland  " 
area  is  considerably  smaller  than  the  Province 
of  Ulster.  Three  of  the  Ulster  counties 
(Donegal— the  most  northerly  county  in 
Ireland — Cavan  and  Monagftan)  are  included 
in  the  Twenty-six  Counties  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Irish  Parliament 


Areas  with  a  majority  against  Fartiticn,  black 
thus 

Areas  in  which  25%— 50%  of  the  people  are 
against  Partition,  heavily  hatched,  thus 
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against  Partition,  lightly  hatched,  thus 
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On  January  26th,  1939,  and  on  February  7th,  1939,  Seanad  Eireann  (the 
Irish  Senate)  debated  the  question  of  the  unity  of  Ireland  on  the*  following 
motion  and  amendments  : — 


That  in  the  opinion  of  the  Seanad 
the  policy  of  the  Government  in 
regard  to  the  question  of  Partition 
ought  to  take  more  serious  account 
of  the  sentiments  and  interests  of 
the  majority  of  the  people  in 
Northern  Ireland. — Senator  MacDer- 
mot,  Senator  Alton. 

Amendments  : — 

1.  To  delete  all  words  after  the 
word  "  Seanad  "  and  substitute  the 
following  words : — 

"  the  Government  of  Eire  should 
take  immediate  steps  towards  the 
establishment  of  satisfactory  rela- 
tions with  the  British  Government 
by  the  opening  of  negotiations  for 
the  evacuation  of  the  Six  Counties 
by  the  British  armed  forces  and 
administrative   officials,    and   for  the 


transference  to  the  Government  of 
Eire  of  the  powers  now  exercised  by 
the  British  Government  in  that 
section  of  Irish  territory,  on  terms 
which  will  satisfy  the  national 
aspirations  of  the  majority  of  the 
Irish  people." — S  enator  Sean 
O'Donovan. 

2.  To  delete  all  words  after  the 
word  "  account,"  and  substitute  the 
following  words  : — 
"  of  the  adjustment  of  outstanding 
matters,  affecting  agricultural  pro- 
ductivity, especially  in  regard  to 
fixity  of  tenure,  derating  and  market- 
ing of  agricultural  produce,  to 
accord  with  advantages  in  these 
respects,  at  present  enjoyed  by  the 
farmers  of  Northern  Ireland." — 
Senator  Counihan. 


STATEMENT     BY     THE     TAOISEACH     (MR.     DE     VALERA). 


The  Taoiseach :  I  cannot  say  that  I 
have  very  much  heart  in  taking  part  in 
this  debate.     As  I  told  the  Seanad  on 


the  last  occasion  they  met,  the  Govern- 
ment was  not  consulted  with  regard 
to  putting  down  this  motion.     We  have 


no  responsibility  for  it,  nor  have  we 
any  responsibility  for  the  amendments. 
If  the  Seanad  were  to  act  on  my 
advice,  the  motion  would  be  with- 
drawn and  so  would  the  amendments. 
The  mover  of  the  motion  made  a 
speech  which  inevitably  put  the  debate 
on  wrong  lines.  Something  good 
might  have  come  out  of  the  debate 
had  it  been  introduced  in  a  proper 
way.  The  .Senator  is  one  of  a  group 
that  was  referred  to  here  to-day  as 
having  for  their  object  the  improve- 
ment of  relations,  not  by  political 
action,  but  by  other  methods,  between 
the  peoples  of  the  north  and  the  south. 
T  was  wondering,  as  I  was  listening  to 
his  speech,  what  particular  type  of 
technique  he  was  developing.  I  hope 
he^ ■■'has  learned  something  from  the 
debate  that  has  taken  place  here 
— one  of  the  things  I  hope  he  has 
learned  is  this,  that  there  are 
two  points  of  view  which  are  definitely 
held,  and  held  as  firmly  here  as 
they  are  elsewhere,  and  that  you 
have  a  very  difficult  task  in  adjusting 
these  points  of  view. 

His  motion  was  that  the  Seanad 
should  advise  the  Government  to  take 
more  serious  account  of  the  views  of  the 
people  of  the  North  in  its  policy.  One 
would  expect  that,  having  put  a  motion 
of  that  sort  on  the  Paper,  he  would 
have  tried  to  speak  definitely  of  what 
our  policy  was.  Anybody  who  lis- 
tened to,  or  read  his  speech,  could  only 
divine  what  the  Government  policy  was 
by  inferring  here  and  there  that 
it  was  what  he  was  attacking. 
He  chose  in  that  way  to  allow  to  be 
attributed  to  the  Government  views 
which  the  Government  does  not  hold, 
views  which  are  held  by  some  people, 
perhaps,  but  are  not  the  views  of  this 
Government,  and  do  not  represent  in 
any  way  the  policy  that  is  being 
pursued  by  this  Government.  We  have 
here  in  this  country  in  regard  to  the 
matters  that  were  discussed,  the  whole 
gamut,  from  those  who  hold  the  views 
which  I  take  Senator  Kelly  to  hold,  to 
the  views,  if  I  take  the  country  as  a 
whole,  which,  let  us  say,  Lord  Craig- 
avon  has  given  expression  to. 

It  would  be  quite  impossible  in  any 
community  to  get  unanimity,  and  there 
are  only  two  ways  that  I  know  in  which 


differences  of  opinion  like  that  can  be 
resolved.  One  is  the  method  of  force, 
and  the  other  is  the  method  of  agree- 
ment to  accept  the  law  determined  by 
the  vote  of  the  majority.  I  have  said 
somewhere  before  this  that  I  came  into 
Irish  politics  on  the  Partition  question. 
I  had  seen  a  generation  of  Irishmen 
who  had  struggled  by  peaceful  methods 
to  get  a  majority  in  the  British  Parlia- 
ment to  recognise  that  the  Irish  people 
wanted  to  govern  themselves  in  their 
own  way,  to  live  a  separate  national 
existence,  have  a  separate  Statehood 
from  that  of  Britain,  and  I  saw  these 
efforts  of  half-a-century  brought  to 
naught  by  force — by  an  appeal  to 
force.  From  that  it  was  clear  to  me 
that  this  method  of  force  was 
going  to  defeat  any  peaceful  effort 
to  secure  what  the  majority  of 
the  Irish  people  wanted.  Although 
I  was  not  too  old,  even  then  it  was 
with  reluctance  that  I  came  to  that 
conclusion,  and  that  I  as  an  individual 
elected  to  act  with  those  who  were 
prepared  to  rely  on  force  to  try  to  win 
what  had  been  denied  them  by  peaceful 
methods.  Partition  was  brought  in, 
and  became  an  immediate  and  definite 
factor  in  Irish  politics  as  far  as  I  was 
concerned,  about  1912  or  1913.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  no  more  cruel  wrong 
could  be  inflicted  on  any  country  than 
to  divide  its  national  territory,  and 
from  that  to  build  up  vested  interests 
and  prejudices  which  were  going  to 
keep  that  country  divided,  and  I  can 
honestly  say  that  in  any  thought  that 
I  have  given  to  Irish  political  matters 
during  the  whole  of  the  period  that  has 
elapsed  since  1913  or  so,  I  have  always 
put  one  question  to  myself,  and  that  is  : 
"  Are  we  making  towards  having  ulti- 
mately one  State — one  national  State, 
or  not?  Are  the  things  that  we  are 
doing  going  ultimately  to  mean  a 
national  State  or  not?" 

Now,  it  is  vain  to  think  that  one  can 
transport  oneself  back  into  past  con- 
ditions. The  past  is  past.  The 
things  that  have  happened  in  the 
quarter  of  a  century  or  so  that  has 
passed  since  then  have  had  their  effect, 
and  are  going  to  have  their  effect 
whether  Senator  MacDermot  or  any- 
body else  wishes  it  otherwise  or  not. 
It  is  possibly  true  that,  had  wisdom 
been      shown      by      those     who      were 


[The  Taoiseach.] 
appealed  to  in  Britain  a  quarter  of 
a  century  or  30  or  40  years  ago — had 
the  wise  appeals  that  were  made  at 
that  time  been  listened  to,  we  might 
not  have  had  the  position  we  are  deal- 
ing with  to-day.  Certainly  we  would 
not  have  had  to  deal  with  it  in  the 
form  in  which  we  are  dealing  with  it 
now.  But  it  is  foolish  and  vain  to 
put  one's  head  in  the  sand,  and  by 
that  process  try  to  get  rid  of  things 
that  are  inconvenient  for  us.  We  have 
a  situation  to-day  which  is  the  out- 
come of  the  past,  and  the  future  has 
to  develop  from  the  present. 

I     can     certainly     say     of     myself 
that     I  have     always     realised     that 
there     was    a    difference     of     opinion 
between  one  section  of  the  Irish  people 
and  the  majority;  that  the  section  of 
the     Irish    people    who     opposed    the 
majority     view     which     wanted     Irish 
independence     had     certain     relations 
with  Britain  which  made  that  relation- 
ship easier  for  them  to  bear,  and  which 
in    fact,     in    some    cases,     made    the 
continuance     of     that    relationship     a 
desirable    one,  but    those    views    were 
not    the    views    of    the    majority,    and 
unless    the    minority    is    prepared    to 
accept      its      part      and      to      accept 
majority    rule     there    is    no    way    of 
settling    that    question    that    I    know 
of  except  by  force.       Force  naturally 
suggests   itself  as   a  means   of  solving 
problems   that   seem   to   be   intractable 
otherwise,     but    there    is    no    use    in 
appealing    to    force    if    it    is    obvious 
that    force    cannot    be    effective,    and 
in    1921,     when    the    matter    came   up 
for    consideration    before    the    Repub- 
lican     Government      of      that      date, 
as  the  Seanad  was  reminded  here  this 
afternoon,  we  came  deliberately  to  the 
decision  that  force   was   not  going  to 
be  effective,   and  was  not  going  to  be 
appealed  to  as  a  means  of  solving  this 
particular    problem.       I    think    I    can 
honestly   say   that   I   have   adhered   to 
that;    I    regarded   that    decision    as    a 
wise  one  at  the  time,  and  I  have  never 
retreated  from  that  position  in  public 
yet,    nor   in   private.     I   think   it   was 
a  wise  decision,  and  I  put  to  those  who 
think  otherwise  the  question :    "  How 
do  you  think  that  the  method  of  force 
is     going     to     be     effective     for     this 
purpose  V 


1  am  not  a  pacifist  by  any  means.     I 
would,  if  I  could  see  a  way  of  doing  it 
effectively,  rescue  the  people  of  Tyrone 
\nd    Fermanagh,    South    Down,    South 
Armagh  and  Derry  City  from  the  coer- 
cion  which  they   are  suffering   at  the 
present  time,  because  I  believe  that,  if 
there  is  to  be  no  coercion,  that  ought 
to  apply  all  round.     If  we  had  behind 
us  the  strength  of  some  of  the  conti- 
nental    Powers — I     can     say     publicly 
what   I   have   said   privately — I   would 
feel   perfectly  justified  in   using   force 
to  prevent  the  coercion  of  the  people 
of      South      Down,      South     Armagh, 
Tyrone,    Fermanagh   and    Derry    City. 
Would  I  go  further  than  that?  Remem- 
ber, I  do  not  think  I  would  have  solved 
the    question    of    Partition    simply    by 
relieving   them   from   coercion.       Even 
though  I  would  feel  justified  in  doing 
it,   and  probably  would  do  it,    still  I 
cannot    blind    myself    and    could    not 
blind    myself    to    the    fact    that    the 
problem  of  the  partition  of  this  country 
would  remain,  because  a  portion  of  it 
would  still  be  cut  off.    I  think  that  the 
whole  of  this  island  is  the  national  terri- 
tory.    I  know  that  people  sitting  down 
calmly  and  thinking  of  the  history  of 
nations  and  national  territories  would 
tell  me  that  national  territories  change 
from   time   to   time ;    that  there    have 
been    changes    in    the    boundaries    of 
States,     in     national     boundaries     in 
Europe,   over  the  course  of  centuries ; 
and  that  in  the  case  of  Ireland,  too, 
if  that  happened,  well,  something  had 
happened     which     was     not     unique. 
There      is      a      certain      amount      of 
truth,    we    must    admit,    in    that    con- 
tention,   but,    as   was   said    by    Signor 
Mussolini  in  a  famous  letter  which  he 
wrote,   I  think  it  was  last  September 
or  October,   there  is  something  about 
the  boundaries  that  seem  to  be  drawn 
by  the  hand  of  the  Almighty  which  is 
very    different    from    the    boundaries 
that  are  drawn  by  ink  upon  a  map : — 
"  Frontiers   traced  with  ink   on   other 
inks    can    be    modified.      It    is    quite 
another     thing     when     the     frontiers 
were      traced      by      Providence."     It 
is  vain  and  foolish,   of  course,   to   try 
to  prophesy,  or  to  look  into  the  future, 
but  I  do  not  think  that  any  generation 
of  Irishmen  living  in  this  island  would 
ever  be  satisfied — those  of  them,  at  any 
rate,  who  regard  themselves  as  having 
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a  connection  with  the  historic  Irish 
nation — as  long  as  a  single  square 
inch  of  this  island  was  outside  the  con- 
trol of  the  nation. 

Therefore,  even  though  we  were  by 
force  to  succeed  in  rescuing  from  the 
coercion  which  they  are  suffering, 
those  who  are  the  majority — as  they 
are  the  local  majorities  in  these  areas 
—we  would  not  have  finished  with  the 
question  of  Partition.  If  the  argument 
I  heard  here  did  apply  to  the  whole  of 
the  area  cut  off,  in  the  way  that  we 
would  apply  it,  say,  to  two  counties 
round  Belfast,  then  the  story  might 
be  different  as  far  as  logic  is 
concerned,  or  even  as  far  as  moral 
principles  are  concerned.  Clearly  it 
does  not  apply  to  the  rest  of  the  Six 
Counties.  These  counties  were  cut 
off,  we  know,  deliberately,  as  giving 
the  greatest  area  which  the  Partition 
Parliament  could  control — which  the 
Belfast  majority  could  control  and  have 
a  stable  majority  there.  That  was  con- 
fessed at  the  time.  They  were  not  cut 
off  on  the  principle  that  the  majority 
of  the  people  inhabiting  these  areas 
wished  to  be  apart  from  us.  In  the 
area  I  am  talking  about,  along  the 
300-mile  artificial  border  put  there,  the 
people  by  a  majority  want  to  be  with 
us,  and  are  kept  from  being  with  us  by 
coercion,  and  by  nothing  else.  There 
is  feeling  in  this  part  of  the  country 
about  that  division.  I  certainly  do  not 
want  to  intensify  that  feeling.  It  is 
there  naturally,  and  it  is  because  I 
know  there  is  that  intensity  of  feeling 
that,  as  a  member  of  a  Government 
responsible  for  the  State  in  this  part 
of  the  country,  I  was  anxious,  as  soon 
as  possible,  that  the  situation  would 
be  remedied.  It  is  a  dangerous  situa- 
tion. It  is  a  situation  which  ought  to 
be  remedied  as  soon  as  possible.  It 
was  from  that  particular  point  of  view 
that  I  went  over  to  Britain  in  the 
negotiations  a  year  ago,  and  I 
put  the  question  of  Partition  as  the 
foremost  one  which  should  be  settled, 
in  order  to  bring  about  good  relations 
between  our  own  people  here  and  good 
relations  between  Ireland  and  Britain. 
That  was  the  basis. 

I  did  not  go  over  to  ask  them  to 
coerce  any  section  of  the  Northern 
people.  In  fact,  I  think  I  made  it 
quite  clear  that  if  the  British  Govern- 


ment was  going  to  use  coercion  against 
a  section  of  our  people,  they  would, 
probably,  find  us  standing  by  other 
Irishmen  against  them.  Asking  them 
to  use  coercion  and  asking  them  not  to 
maintain  by  active  effort,  the  present 
division,  are  quite  different  things.  I 
think  we  could  ask  them  not  by  any 
action  of  theirs  to  help  to  perpetuate  a 
division  which  is  dangerous  to  us  and 
dangerous  to  them.  That  was  the  line 
on  which  I  went.  The  mover  of  the 
motion  has  found  fault  with  us  for  our 
policy.  As  I  said,  he  has  not  defined 
any  way  clearly  what  our  policy  was, 
but  he  has  spoken  about  people 
saying  that  the  British  were  responsible 
for  Partition,  or  solely  responsible  for 
it. 

Mr.  SVIacDermot :  For  the  mainten- 
ance of  it. 

The  Taoiseach :  For  the  maintenance 
of  it.  I  do  not  think  I  ever  said  that 
they  were  solely  responsible.  I  do 
hold  that  they  are  responsible,  but  they 
could  not  have  brought  Partition  about 
in  this  country  if  there  was  not  an 
element  here  on  which  they  could  base 
their  scheme  for  Partition.  If  we  want 
to  look  at  this  thing  objectively,  to  try 
to  see  it  straight,  we  have  to  recognise 
that  there  is  a  section  in  the  country, 
that  they  are  a  majority  in  a  certain 
small  area — and  it  is  only  a  small  area 
— and  that  the  people  in  it  do  not  want 
to  be  with  us  in  a  unified  State,  and 
to  accept  the  rule  of  law  determined 
by  the  majority.  They  say  they  would 
be  a  minority  in  such  a  State,  and  that 
they  do  not  want  to  be  in  that 
position.  It  was  on  that  fact  that 
the  British  based  their  Partition 
proposal,  but  they  did  not  try  to 
carry  the  proposal  out  logically  on 
that  basis.  They  went  very  much 
beyond  that.  They  went  a  distance 
they  would  not  have  gone  on  principle 
— because  they  had  no  principle  on 
which  they  could  act — were  it  not  for 
the  fact  that  the  people  who  held  that 
particular  view  were  influential  with  the 
particular  Government  of  that  time, 
and  had  powerful  Party  influence. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  a  very  large 
number  of  people  in  Ireland  believo 
that  it  was  a  definite  part  of  British 
Imperial  policy  to  divide  us,  and  that 
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the  British  wished  to  have  a  part  of 
this  island  still  directly  governed  from 
Britain.  I  have  no  means  of  knowing 
whether  that  was  true  or  not,  at  that 
particular  time.  It  was  not  unnatural 
that  the  Irish  people  would  have  that 
suspicion,  at  any  rate. 

As  regards  the  setting  up  of  Parti- 
tion, two  facts  were  responsible.  There 
was  first  the  fact  of  a  dissentient 
minority,  and  then  there  was 
British  action  upon  that  fact.  If  the 
majority  of  the  British  Parliament  had 
not  been  particularly  friendly  with  that 
small  section,  do  you  think  they  would 
have  ever  dreamt  of  proposing  Parti- 
tion as  a  solution?  Supposing  it  had 
been  the  other  way  round,  do  you  think 
they  were  going  to  allow  Irish 
Nationalists  to  cut  themselves  off,  if 
they  were  a  small  minority  1  The 
more  people  examine  the  transactions 
at  that  particular  time,  the  more 
they  will  be  satisfied  that  the  British 
Parliament,  at  that  time,  did  deli- 
berately favour  a  particular  section  of 
the  Irish  people.  As  far  as  local 
majority  was  concerned  they  would 
be  relatively  a  small  section  and  a 
small  part.  The  majority  of  our  people 
naturally  resented  that  favouritism, 
because  they  saw  that  something 
was  being  done,  which  would  not 
have  been  done,  were  it  not  for  the 
fact  that  there  was  a  certain  section 
in  the  British  Parliament  that  took 
partial  views,  and  wished  particularly 
to  favour  their  friends.  I  am  not  say- 
ing that  there  were  not  historical 
reasons  why  they  should  be  on  that 
side,  but  that  is  what  the  average  Irish 
Nationalist  sees  in  the  situation. 

It  was  the  British  Parliament 
that  did  it.  It  could  not  have  been 
done  without  the  British  Parliament. 
And  they  did  it  knowingly.  In  order 
to  get  better  acceptance  of  it  from 
some  of  the  British  people  at  the  time 
they  did  say  that  it  was  only  intended 
to  be  a  mere  temporary  affair,  that  it 
was  the  best  way  of  bringing  about 
ultimate  unity.  If  that  be  so,  and  if 
that  were  so,  we  would  naturally  ex- 
pect that  they  should  not  have  for- 
gotten the  things  that  they  said  at  that 
particular  time,  and  that,  if  there  were 
other  pledges  and  promises  which 
were   made   in   secret,    which   we   hear 


referred  to  but  which  we  know  nothing 
about,  that  those  public  statements 
which  were  made  by  British  Ministers 
at  that  time  would  have  some  weight 
now.  It  was  on,  the  basis  of  such 
statements  in  the  British  Parliament 
at  that  time  that  the  British  people 
were  induced  to  agree  to  it.  So  that, 
I  think,  as  far  as  the  responsibility 
for  the  creation  of  Partition  is  con- 
cerned, one  can  truthfully  say  that 
the  responsibility,  the  major  responsi- 
bility, was  that  of  the  British  Parlia- 
ment. I  admit  it  was  based  on  a  fact 
here  which  was  utilised  by  the  British 
Government  and  the  British  politicians 
to  the  full  and  beyond  the  full  because, 
if  they  were  acting  on  principle,  the 
portion  that  they  would  cut  off  would 
not  be  the  Six  Counties  but  a  very 
small   portion  around  Belfast. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  1918 
elections.  Those  were  elections  for  the 
whole  of  Ireland  and  in  those  elec- 
tions my  recollection  is  that  73  seats 
were  secured  by  the  Sinn  Fein  Party, 
six  by  Nationalists,  which  would  be  79, 
and,  I  think,  the  rest  was  26.  So  that 
the  majority  against  Partition  was 
more  than  three  to  one  in  the  whole 
of  Ireland.  The  majority  in  favour 
of  the  national  policy,  at  that  time,  was 
three  to  one.  In  the  same  elections, 
if  you  analyse  them — it  is  a  good  while 
since  I  have  seen  them  now — I  think 
you  will  find  that,  if  you  exclude  the 
County  of  Antrim  and  the  City  of 
Belfast  with  the  university,  at  that 
particular  time  there  was  a  majority 
in  the  province  of  Ulster,  in  favour 
of  the  national  policy  of  that  parti- 
cular time  which  was,  of  course,  for 
the  unity  of   Ireland. 

I  hope  that  Senator  MacDermot  and 
any  others  who  were  in  favour  of  his 
point  of  view  understand  why  we  say 
that  the  British  Government  has  the 
major  responsibility  for  creating  Par- 
tition and  creating  it  in  its  precise 
unjust  form.  I  believe  it  to  be  wrong 
in  any  form  but  the  British  Parlia- 
ment is  responsible  for  creating  it  in 
the  particularly  unjust  form  in  which 
it  is  at  present,  in  which  an  area  is 
included  far  beyond  the  area  which 
any  local  plebiscites  would  give.  Again, 
I  say  that  with  full  knowledge  of  the 
fact  that  there  was  a  division  here 
which  was  utilised. 
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Are   the  British   responsible   for  the 
continuance  of  it  ?   I  think  I  said  in  the 
Dail   that    we   must   not   forget,    going 
back  to  the  old  riddle,  that  if  humpty- 
dumpty  is  knocked  off  the  wall  he  who 
knocks    the    egg    off    the    wall    is    not 
thereby  in  a  better  position  for  putting 
it    together    again — the    fact    that    he 
knocked  it  off  the  wall  does  not  help 
him  to  put  it  together  again.     It  might 
be  said  in  favour  of  the  British  Gov- 
ernment,   of   those   that  have   followed 
since,  that  the  fact  unfortunately  was 
there.      The   egg  was   knocked   off   the 
wall  and,   even  if  they  wanted  to  put 
it     back,      they       had      difficulty      in 
doing  it.      I   suppose    there   is   a  large 
element  of  truth  in  that.     The  mover 
of  the  motion  told   us  that,   as  far  as 
he  knew  British  opinion  at  the  present 
time,  the  majority  of  the  people  in  the 
island    of    Britain    would    like    to    see 
Partition  ended.     I  have  no  means  of 
knowing  definitely  whether  that  is  true 
or  not.     I  believe  it  to   be  true.       He 
went  further  than  that  and  I  think  he 
said  that  he  believed  that  the  British 
Government   would   like   to    see   Parti- 
tion   ended.      From    my    experience    I 
think  that  that  also  is  true.     I  cannot 
say  I   am  certain  of  it  but  I  believe, 
if   I   were   in   the   British    Government 
myself,   I  would  like  to   see  it  finished 
from  a  British  point  of  view  and,  from 
that    point    of    view,    and    because    it 
would  serve  Britain's  interests  that  it 
should  be  finished,   T  believe  that  the 
British   Government  would  like  to  see 
it  ended.     Can  I  go  further  I    I  do  not 
wish  to  pretend  to  quote  the  Senator 
when    I    am    net    actually     using     his 
words,  but  T  think  he  gave  the  impres- 
sion  that    there    was   no    Party    or   no 
important      group      that      would      not 
like     to     see     it     ended.       I     am     not 
so      sure.        I      believe      that     if      we 
could    say    that   there    was   no    British 
political  Party  or  no  important  section 
of  a  British  political  Party  which  did 
not  want   to    see   Partition    ended,    we 
were   certainly   on  the   road  to   seeing 
Partition      ended.       The     Government 
policy,  in  so  far  as  propaganda,  which 
has  been  referred  to  here,  is  concerned, 
has    been    definitely    this,    to    instruct 
the    British    people    in    so    far    as    we 
could   do    it    of   the   fads,    not    to    beg 
them    to    do    anything    in    the    way    of 
coercing   those   in   the   north-east   who 


do  not  want  to  come  in  with  us  but 
to  cease  actively  encouraging  that 
section  to  keep  out.  If  you  say  that 
that   policy   of  instruction   is   wrong   I 

have  only  to  say  that  if  force  is  going 
to  be  ruled  out  and  if  we  have  to 
appeal  to  common  sense  and  to  good- 
will, then  we  have  to  inform  common 
sense.  We  have  to  give  the  facts.  We 
have  to  say  to  the  British,  as  we  say 
to  our  own  people  who  may  not  clearly 
understand  it,  that  there  is  an  injus- 
tice at  the  present  time  being  done 
to  a  large  section  of  our  people  who 
are  entrapped  in  that  territory  and 
held  there  by  force.  If  we  do 
not  make  that  clear,  definitely 
clear,  we  are  simply  sitting  down  and 
being  content  with  a  position  which 
id  a  dangerous  position  that  ought  not 
to  be  allowed  to  continue  one  moment 
longer  than  it  can  be  helped. 

We  have  tried  to  inform  British 
opinion  on  that  particular  matter,  and 
we  have  gone  further  in  so  far  as  by 
public  statement  we  can  do  it.  -We 
have  tried  to  inform  our  own  people, 
not  merely  here,  but  our  own  people 
throughout  the  world  wherever  they 
might  be,  wherever  they  have  a  voice, 
and  wherever  they  could  bring  influ- 
ence to  bear,  that  there  is  an  injustice 
being  done  in  our  country  at  the 
present  moment,  an  injustice  which,  I 
say,  would  justify  the  use  of  force  if 
it  could  be  effective.  I  do  not 
"want,  and  I  am  not  advocating,  force 
\ — I  hope  that  that  is  clear — because  I 
Fdo  not  think  it  would  succeed.  I  do 
not  want  it.  I  do  not  think  it  would 
be  right.  I  think  it  would  embitter 
relations  which  were  improving.  I  do 
not  want  it,  but  I  do  want  the  injus- 
tice to  be  known  all  over  the 
world  and  to  be  removed.  I  want 
to  have  the  Irish  people  all  over 
the  world  using  whatever  influence 
they  have  to  try  to  bring  Partition  to 
an  end.  That  has  been,  in  the  main, 
the  Government  policy — to  bring  that 
fact  home  to  the  British  Government, 
to  ask  them  not  to  continue  doing  the 
things  which  they  are  doing  in  the  way 
of  perpetuating  this  division,  for 
which  the  Irish  people  hold  them 
responsible. 

Senator  ]\IacDermot,  I  think,  made 
a  point  of  the  fact  that  those 
in    the    Xorth    not    certain    treatment 
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because  they  were  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  But  is  not  that 
precisely  our  difficulty,  is  it  not 
our  whole  cause  of  complaint1? 
There  is  no  use  replying  that  they  are 
in  the  United  Kingdom  and  that,  there- 
fore, they  must  be  helped  in  this  way. 
It  is  precisely  because  they  are  in  that 
particular  State  that  they  get  this  help. 
The  two  things  are  one.  We  object  to 
one  as  we  object  to  the  other.  Our 
complaint  precisely  is  that  they  are  a 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom  joined 
to  Britain.  We  say  that  by  Britain 
taking  them  over,  and  by  helping 
in  that  particular  way,  while  defend- 
ing them,  if  you  like,  in  varims 
forms,  she  is  preventing  the  ordinary 
natural  laws  from  working,  because 
the  natural  laws,  in  my  opinion 
anyhow,  would  have  brought  the  two 
sections  of  the  people  here  together, 
accepting  democratic  principles,  just  as 
they  bring  people  together  in  other 
parts  of  the  world.  We  say  that  every- 
thing that  Britain  does  in 
7  o'clock,  that  particular  way  helps 
to  make  the  division  more 
lasting.  What  is  the  use  of  our  hold- 
ing out  attractions  to  them  if,  when  we 
offer  something,  twice  as  much  is 
offered  by  the  people  who  are  com- 
peting 1 

The  Irish  people  wish  the  British, 
if  they  have  no  interest  in  Partition, 
not  to  give  any  active  assistance  in 
keeping  people  out  who  want  to  come 
in.  They  are  keeping  people  out  who 
want  to  come  in.  They  are  keeping 
cut  the  people,  again  I  repeat  it,  of 
South  Down,  South  Armagh,  Tyrone, 
Fermanagh  and  Derry,  and  all  that 
area.  There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt 
about  it  that  if  there  were  not  British 
military  forces  in  those  areas,  those 
people  would  move  to  come  in  with 
us,  and  we  would  certainly  take  them. 
Britain,  then,  cannot  wash  its  hands 
either  of  the  responsibility  for  enact- 
ing Partition  or  of  the  responsibility 
for  keeping  it,  particularly  in  its 
present  form. 

Now,  because  I  say  that,  the  mover 
of  the  motion  will  proceed  to  say  that 
the  present  Government,  therefore,  is 
responsible  for  everything  that  may 
happen.  All  right.  We  have  our  re- 
sponsibilities,  and  I  hope  we  will  live 


up  to  them.  But,  if  I  have  to  be  silent 
when  I  think  that  right  should  be  advo- 
cated, or  face  consequences  which  I 
may  deplore  for  other  reasons,  I  say  I 
am  not  going  to  be  silent — I  do  not 
think  it  is  right  to  be  silent.  I  think 
this  is  a  crying  evil  which  ought  to  be 
remedied,  and  that  all  the  parties  to  it 
have  an  equal  reason  for  trying  to  end 
it  quickly. 

Now,  is  it  only  the  British  who  have 
a  responsibility  for  the  continuance  of 
it  1  I  do  not  want  for  a  moment  to  say 
that.  Again,  if  there  was  not  this  divi- 
sion here  in  our  midst,  the  British 
could  not  use  it.  There  is,  of  course, 
to  blind  yourself  to 
is  foolish  to  blind 
other  aspect  of  it. 
with  a  very 
that     of    the 


and  it  is  foolish 
that,    just    as    it 
yourself    to    the 
There    are    people    here 
different    outlook    from 


majority.  They  occupy  a  certain  area 
— it  is  a  small  area  in  the  country. 
Their  ideals  deserve  the  fullest  possible 
consideration.  When  we  had,  as  the 
Government  in  1921,  responsibilities  in 
that  particular  matter,  we  were  pre- 
pared to  go  to  any  distance  that  was 
reasonable  to  give  satisfaction  to  their 
point  of  view.  When  Fianna  Fail 
became  the  Government,  and  we  came 
to  frame  a  Constitution,  we  kept  in 
mind  the  possibility  of  making  con- 
cessions to  those  whose  outlook  on 
certain  matters  differed  from  ours. 
But  we  could  not  proceed  along  the  line 
that  was  proposed  by  Senator  MacDer- 
mot.  A  minority  has  rights ;  a 
minority's  viewpoint  deserves  careful 
consideration.  I  think  that,  in  so  far 
as  it  is  possible  to  meet  them,  an  effort 
to  meet  them  should  be  made.  But, 
again,  I  say  there  are  limits  to  that 
and  that  the  majority  have  their  rights 
too. 

For  instance,  speaking  for  myself — I 
am  not  talking  about  Government 
policy  in  the  matter,  which  has  been 
largely  embodied  in  the  Constitution — 
I  would  not  to-morrow,  for  the  sake  of 
a  united  Ireland,  give  up  the  policy  of 
trying  to  make  this  a  really  Irish 
Ireland — not  by  any  means.  If 
I  were  told  to-morrow :  "  You 
can  have  a  united  Ireland  if 
you  give  up  your  idea  of  re-, 
storing  the  national  language  to  be  the 
spoken  language  of  the  majority  of  the 
people,"  I  would,  for  myself,  say  no.     I 
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do  not  know  how  many  would  agree 
with  me.  I  would  say  no,  and  I  would 
say  it  for  this  reason :  that  I  believe 
that  as  long  as  the  language  remains 
you  have  a  distinguishing  characteristic 
of  nationality  which  will  enable  the 
nation  to  persist.  If  you  lose  the  lan- 
guage the  danger  is  that  there  would  be 
absorption. 

One  of  the  sad  things  for  me  all  the 
time  is  that  there  has  not  been  a  fuller 
appreciation  of  that  fact  amongst  the 
young  people  of  the  country.  I  imagine, 
if  I  were  a  young  man,  that  there  is 
nothing  to  which  I  would  devote  myself 
so  much.  I  can  say  this,  that,  after  the 
Treaty,  when  Cathal  Brugha  and  I  felt 
that  there  was  an  end  as  far  as  our 
efforts  for  trying  to  get  the  freedom  we 
wanted  at  that  particular  time  were 
concerned,  the  two  of  us  came  to  an 
agreement  that  there  was  only  one 
thing  to  be  done,  and  that  we  should 
do  it  immediately,  and  that  was,  to  try 
to  bring  about  the  restoration  of  the 
language.  I  feel  that  to  this  day,  and 
I  hope  that  I  am  right  in  it. 

Certainly  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  point 
of  view  I  am  going  to  change.  I  believe 
that  the  restoration  of  the  national 
language  is  the  surest  guarantee  that 
this  nation  will  continue  to  exist. 
Much  as  I  would  desire  to  see 
unity — and  I  told  you  it  was 
because  of  Partition  I  came  into 
politics — much  as  I  would  desire  to  see 
that,  which,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
would  be  the  crowning  of  anything  I 
ever  attempted  as  far  as  practical  poli- 
tical action  was  concerned,  I  would  not 
grasp  even  that  at  the  cost  of  losing  the 
opportunity  of  restoring  the  language. 
Therefore,  I  would  not  pay  that  price. 

There  is  another  price  I  would  not 
pay.  Suppose  we  were  to  get  unity  in 
the  country  provided  we  were  to  give 
up  the  principles  that  are  here  in  this 
first  xlrticle  of  the  Constitution — 
the  "  sovereign  right  of  the  nation  to 
choose  its  own  form  of  Government,  to 
determine  its  relations  with  other 
nations,  and  to  develop  its  life,  poli- 
tical, economic,  and  cultural,  in  accord- 
ance with  its  own  genius  and  tradi- 
tions " — I  would  not  sacrifice  that 
right,  because  without  that  right  you 
have  not  freedom  at  all.  Although 
freedom  for  a  part  of  this  island 
is     not     the     freedom     we     want — the 


freedom  we  would  like  to  have, 
this  freedom  for  a  portion  of  it, 
freedom  to  develop  and  to  keep  the 
kernel  of  the  Irish  nation  is  something, 
and  something  that  I  would  not  sacri- 
fice, if  by  sacrificing  it  we  were  to  get 
a  united  Ireland  and  that  united  Ire- 
land was  not  free  to  determine  its  own 
form  of  Government,  to  determine  its 
relations  with  other  countries,  and, 
amongst  other  things,  to  determine, 
for  example,  whether  it  would  or  would 
not  be  involved  in  war.  Our  people 
have  the  same  right  as  any  other  people 
to  determine  these  vital  matters  for 
themselves  and  they  ought  not  to  sur- 
render them  in  advance  to  anybody  or 
for  any  consideration.  Certainly,  as 
far  as  this  Government  is  concerned, 
we  are  not  going  to  surrender  that 
right — for  any  consideration,  even  the 
consideration  of  a  united  Ireland. 

We  want  to  be  on  friendly  relations 
with  Britain.  There  is  not  here, 
amongst  our  people,  I  believe,  this 
hatred  of  Britain  that  we  hear  talked 
about.  There  is  hatred  undoubtedly — 
hatred  of  the  things  that  history  has 
shown  Britain  has  been  responsible  for 
— but  I  think  we  can  forget  just  as 
rapidly  as  other  people  can  forget,  and 
once  the  evil  is  finished  and  done  with, 
the  resentment  that  follows  will  also 
cease.  As  long,  however,  as  there  is 
something  left  to  engender  and  to 
cause  that  bitterness,  that  bitterness 
and  resentment  will  last,  and  if  we  are 
genuinely  anxious,  as  I  honestly  am, 
to  bring  about  good  relations  between 
the  British  and  Irish  peoples,  the  first 
thing  to  do  is  to  try  to  remove  these 
causes  of  resentment;  and,  just  as  I 
believe  that,  if  the  prejudices  could  be 
put  aside,  there  are  many  things  which 
bring  us,  the  people  of  the  North  and 
South,  together  on  a  basis  of  common 
interest,  so,  too,  the  people  of  Britain 
and  of  this  country  have  numbers  of 
things  upon  which  their  common 
interest  would  bring  them  together. 

Our  situation  is  that  w&  are  two 
islands  off  the  Continent.  Our  very 
geographical  position  suggests  that 
there  are  relations  which  we  have 
closer  to  each  other  than  we  have  with 
other  countries.  The  history  between 
the  two  countries,  although  it  has  not 
been  a  happy  one,  has  undoubtedly 
bearot  certain  relations  which  make  it 
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possible  for  us  to  have  closer  contacts 
than  we*  would  have  with  other 
peoples.  The  relationship,  as  I  have 
said,  has  not  been  happy,  but  yet 
people  from  these  two  islands  have 
gone  out  and  lived  in  common  home- 
lands in  Canada,  Australia,  New 
Zealand  and  elsewhere.  These  are 
points  of  contact  between  Britain  and 
ourselves,  and  these  would  develop, 
according  to  natural  laws,  if  only  the 
interfering  hand  of  partisan  politics  was 
taken  away. 

I  have  not  tried  to  plan  this  speech 
in  any  particular  form.  I  did  not  care 
to  follow  the  Senator  in  his  various 
remarks,  because  I  admit  they  were 
irritating  to  listen  to,  and  in  reading 
them  since>,  I  found,  as  perhaps  other 
Senators  did,  that  they  were  no  less 
irritating.  They  were  irritating,  not 
because  they  hurt  prejudices  in  me  or 
anybody  else,  but  because  they  gave  a 
wrong  view  of  the  situation — because 
they  came  at  the  present  moment  and 
at  a  time  when  it  was  essential  that 
the  truth  in  its  completeness  should  be 
told.  It  was  irritating  that  any- 
body who  professed  to  be  doing 
that,  should  give  a  partial,  one-sided 
picture.  Undoubtedly,  the  views  of 
the  minority  of  the  nation,  who  are 
a  majority  in  a  small  area  in  the 
North-East,  differ  from  ours  in  senti- 
mental directions.  They  are  attached 
to  the  British  Empire.  We  are  not. 
I  do  not  think  that  we  have  any  feel- 
ing of  affection  for  the  British  Empire 
as  such.  We  know  that  they  have. 
They  may  have  no  affection  for  what 
I  might  call  the  historic  Irish  nation. 
Of  course,  somebody  may  ask  me  to 
define  that.  Well,  there  are  many 
things  that  it  would  be  rather  difficult 
to  define,  but  we  who  believe  that  we 
represent,  anyhow,  the  historic  Irish 
nation  in  its  present  development  have 
not  the  same  loyalties  and  affections 
that  they  have.  Wrho  is  going  to  give 
way1?  Is  it  the  majority  or  is  it  the 
minority?  If  the  minority  say:  "We 
will  not  have  you,"  well,  at  least,  they 
cannot  say  that  they  can  take  others 
with  them.  I  say  that  the  majority  in 
this  particular  matter — the  will  of  the 
majority  ought  to  prevail,  with  due 
consideration  for  the  minority  in  so  far 
as  it  can  be  given. 


They  say  that  there  are  material  in- 
terests which  bind  them  to  Britain. 
Some  of  the>se  interests,  it  is  true, 
affect  us  here,  and  we  have  certain 
material  considerations,  too,  such  as 
some  of  the  material  considerations 
they  have  in  mind.  I  think  we  have 
just  as  much  hard-headedness  down 
here  as  you  have  up  in  the  North.  My 
own  view  is  that  we  are  on  all-fours 
either  as  far  as  devotion  to  ideals  is 
concerned  or  as  far  as  stubbornness  in 
holding  to  them  or  a  fair  appreciation 
of   material  interests   is   concerned. 

I  think  that  we,  both  North  and 
South,  would  be  prepared  to  sacrifice 
our  material  interests  for  the  convic- 
tions we  have  of  a  sentimental  charac- 
ter. I  think  that  is  true  of  both,  and 
it  is  one  of  the  difficulties  of  the 
problem,  and  I  wish  that  at  least  we 
would  get  this  far :  that  each  side 
would  give  the  other  credit  for  that. 
Unfortunately,  that  is  not  done.  We 
are  foolish  both  here  and  in  the  North ; 
foolish  in  attributing  to  the  other  side 
a  certain  amount  of  weakness  which 
we  pride  ourselves  upon  not  having 
ourselves.  I  do  not  think  that  weak- 
ness exists  at  all.  I  have  never  acted, 
at  any  rate,  on  that  basis.  I  always 
held  that  the  people  who  differ  from 
me  held  their  views  as  tenaciously  as 
I  hold  mine,  and  that  if  force  is  ruled 
out,  I  must  try  to  meet  them  half-way. 

Our  Constitution  was  designed  to 
try,  so  far  as  it  was  possible,  to 
reconcile  conflicting  views.  Under  it  it 
is  possible  for  the  people  to  continue 
to  have  association  with  the  States  of 
the  British  Commonwealth  if  the  people 
want  it.  If  they  do  not  want  it,  there  is 
no  use  in  trying  to  coerce  them, 
because,  if  there  is  to  be  democracy 
at  all,  the  people  in  the  country  must 
be  free  to  change  their  Constitution 
from  time  to  time  as  it  suits  them,  and 
to  change  the  laws  of  the  country  as  it- 
suits  them. 

Now,  with  regard  to  those  who  talk 
about  such  things  as  "manly" 
action,  and  that  the  manly  thing 
to  do  would  be  to  declare  a 
Hepublic,  I  should  like  to  say 
something.  I  have  not  been  able  to 
put  my  hand  on  the  exact  quotation, 
but  perhaps  some  of  the  classical 
scholars  here  may  be  able  to  tell  me. 
However,  I  have  an  idea  that  it  was  a 
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catee  where  Csesar  induced  the  Gauls 
to  attack  him  when  he  was  in  a  strong 
position  which  he  had  selected  and 
the  suggestion  was  that  it  <^as 
not  playing  the  game  if  these 
unfortunate  people  did  not  come  in  and 
attack  him  when  he  was  in  that  strong 
position.  Senator  MacDermot  thinks 
that  we  are  like  that.  That  sort  of 
talk  does  not  appeal  to  anybody,  to 
anybody  of  sense  anyhow — that  kind  of 
talk  about  doing  the  manly  thing. 
W hat  we  have  done,  we  have  done  with 
our  eyes  open.  We  have  done  it  as  a 
compromise,  if  you  like,  but  as  a  com- 
promise which  was  possible  and,  in  my 
opinion,  as  one  who  has  studied  the 
question  very  closely,  the  only  com- 
promise that  is  possible. 

We  have  given  an  opportunity  to  the 
majority  of  the  people  to  have  what- 
ever form  of  Government  they  want. 
We  have  given  an  opportunity  to  con- 
tinue relations  and  association  with 
the  States  of  the  British  Common- 
wealth if  they  wish  to  do  so.  I  do  not 
believe  that  it  is  possible  to  get  the 
majority  of  the  Irish  people  to  go 
farther  to  meet  the  minority  in  the 
North.  Of  course,  it  is,  if  you  like,  a 
compromise  and  can  be  attacked  by 
the  extremes  on  both  sides.  There 
is  no  use  in  blinding  ourselves  to 
the  fact  it  gives  us  an  internal 
.Republic.  Some  people  may  think 
that  the  word  repub]ic  may  con- 
note different  things  for  different 
people.  It  was  necessary  for  me  from 
time  to  time  because  of  my  association 
with  the  movement  to  give  my  views. 
As  far  as  I  was  concerned  I  think  the 
majority  of  the  Irish  people  knew  what 
we  were  out  to  get,  namely,  the  right 
of  the  Irish  people  to  have  any  form  of 
Government  they  wanted. 

We  have  in  this  State  internally  si 
Republic  and  so  long  as  we  have  an  Act 
of  Parliament  associating  us  in  certain 
respects  with  the  States  of  the  British 
Commonwealth  we  will  have  that 
association,  and  no  longer.  The  deter- 
mination of  that  association  can  take 
place  at  any  time  that  the  majority  of 
the  people  wish.  I  think  that  any 
attempt  to  go  beyond  that  in  the  direc- 
tion which  has  been  suggested  that  we 
should  go,  would  be  sure  to  fail.  It 
would  be  upset  by  a  revolt  of  the 
majority.     We   cannot   go  that   far   to 


meet  the  views  of  the  minority  in  the 
North.  You  know  those  toy  puzzles  in 
which  a  number  of  beads  are  to  be 
put  into  holes.  One  of  the  ways 
is  to  put  in  one  first  and  then 
try  to  get  the  others  in  after. 
But  there  is  no  use  in  trying  to  get  in 
the  second  and  upset  the  first  for  you 
are  then  as  badly  off  as  before.  That  is 
the  point  of  view  that  it  would  be  very 
important  for  people  like  Senator 
MacDermot  to  bear  in  mind. 

It  has  been  my  business  to  think 
about  these  things  for  20  years  and 
I  honestly  say  that  I  do  not  believe  the 
majority  will  go  beyond  what  is  pro- 
vided in  the  Constitution.  That  is 
the  only  answer  I  can  give  to  those  who 
want  us  to  go  farther.  I  say  this  was 
designed  as  a  compromise  and  as  a 
compromise  it  was  thought  of  at  the 
very  same  time  when  we  said  we  cannot 
coerce  the  Six  Counties.  You  go  a  dis- 
tance to  meet  them.  There  are  differ- 
ences from  the  sentimental  point  of 
view — from  the  different  loyalties  we 
have.  What  we  have  done  is  the 
farthest  we  can  go,  so  far  as  I  can 
see,  to  get  agreement.  People 
may  say  it  is  not  far  enough. 
We  have  only  to  wait  our  time.  Again 
to  use  the  illustration  about  the  beads, 
there  is  no  use  in  putting  out  the  first 
bead  in  order  to  get  in  the  second  one. 
The  only  chance  you  have  is  to  keep 
steady  and  then,  as  circumstances  may 
determine,  try  to  finish  the  job. 

With  regard  to  the  material  side  I 
do  not  think  that  in  respect  of  that 
there  was  a  fair  presentation  of  the 
case  here  at  all.  Is  it  not  obvious 
that  if  there  was  to  be  a  conference — 
and  I  suppose  it  would  finish  with 
some  kind  of  conference — that  repre- 
sentatives from  the  North  would  come 
along?  In  1921,  before  I  went  to  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  first  I  tried  to  get 
representatives  from  the  North  to 
meet  me.  If  I  had  my  way  the  first 
conference  would  be  with  people  in 
the  North.  It  is  with  them  we  should 
have  the  first  conference. 

Professor  Johnston:  Try  it  now. 

The  Taoiseach:  I  assure  you  my 
hand  has  been  out  always  and  never 
for  one  instant,  though  sometimes  we 
had  to  put  up  with  a  good  many 
rebuffs,    did   I   fail   to   have   my  hand 
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[The  Taoiseach.] 
out.  It  has  been  always  there.  At  no 
time  did  I  refuse  to  have  a  conference 
with  the  people  in  the  North.  I 
believe  that  is  the  way  to  do  it  and 
to  try  to  get  them  to  see  our  point  of 
view  as  we  see  theirs,  and  to  see 
whether  we  can  get  agreement  with 
regard  to  the  problem.  But  as  you 
know  it  would  be  necessary  after  that 
to  get  the  British  Government  to 
agree.  There  is  no  good  in  trying  to 
pretend  that  the  British  Government 
is  not  responsible  for  the  Government 
of  that  particular  area.  They  are 
responsible  for  certain  aspects  of  the 
Government  there  and  that  would  have 
to  be  settled  then.  I  do  believe  that 
if  we  could  get  a  solution  there  would 
be  no  objection  to  that  solution  from 
the  British  side.  That  is  my  belief  as 
far  as  I  can  see  matters. 

Professor  Johnston :  And  quite  true. 

The  Taoiseach :  There  is  no  use  in 
saying  "  quite  true."  I  have  no 
immediate  and  direct  knowledge  that 
it  is  the  case  but  I  believe  it  is.  That 
is  the  way  we  would  naturally  deal 
with  it.  Further  I  want  to  say  a  word 
on  this  question  about  material 
matters  and  the  question  as  to  how 
business  men  would  fare  if  there  were 
agreement  on  the  basis  of  this  Con- 
stitution, so  long  at  any  rate  as  exter- 
nal association  existed.  I  do  not  see 
how  any  business  man  in  the  North 
would  be  in  a  worse  position  than 
he  is  to-day  from  the  point  of  view  of 
relations  with  Britain.  He  would  only 
be  in  a  worse  position  if  Britain, 
deliberately  in  resentment  against  any 
agreement  come  to  here,  would  make 
it  different.  Therefore,  as  far  as  ship- 
building is  concerned,  the  Northern 
businessmen  would  suffer  nothing. 

As  far  as  the  linen  industry  is  con- 
cerned, I  was  amused  to  read  a  few 
days  ago  in  connection  with  the  World 
Fair  in  New  York,  that  Irish  linen 
would  be  there  to  attract  American 
maidens,  and  that  the  linen  merchants 
would  appeal  on  sentimental  grounds 
to  the  Americans  to  buy  Irish  linen. 
I  know  something  about  America,  and 
I  can  say  that  undoubtedly  the  senti- 
ment there  would  be  towards  Irish 
linen,  if  it  were  not  Belfast  linen  and 
"  Partition  "  linen,  and  if  it  were  really 
Irish,  and  in  the  Irish,  not  the  British 


Pavilion.  I  think  in  that  case  there 
would  be  a  different  sentiment  there. 
The  people  of  Irish  blood  would  be 
much  more  likely  to  buy  Irish  linen 
in  such  circumstances  than  they  would 
under  present  conditions.  I  say,  there- 
fore, that  so  far  as  ship-building  and 
linen  go,  so  far  as  the  British  market 
is  concerned,  the  business  man  in  the 
North  of  Ireland  would  suffer  nothing, 
and  his  position  would  be  no  worse 
than  at  present.  I  know  that  we  can- 
not foresee  or  guarantee  everything. 

I  would  like  to  say  this  to  those  who 
talk  about  taking  a  "  manly  stand  " 
and  who  tell  us  that  we  want  to  have 
the  best  of  two  worlds,  that  there  was 
a  time,  in  1918,  1919,  1920  and  1921, 
when  we  showed  we  were  prepared  to 
take  that  stand  and  its  consequences. 
Let  nobody  suggest  that,  as  far 
as  we  are  concerned,  there  is 
pretence  or  that  we  are  not  pre- 
pared to  act  up  to  our  professions. 
It  was  not  we  who  prevented  that  solu- 
tion. It  was  not  we  who  prevented  an 
Irish  Republic  being  set  up.  It  was 
British  force.  Later  on  it  was  Britain's 
threat  of  immediate  war  that  prevented 
that  policy  being  carried  out  There- 
fore, let  nobody  suggest  that  the  Irish 
people  here  were  not  prepared  to  face 
the  consequences.  Senator  MacDermot 
said  that  if  we  had  continued  it  longer 
we  would  find  out.  The  fact  is  we 
were  prepared  to  do  it. 

I  would  like  to  tell  those  who  say 
how  much  we  are  gaining  by  associa- 
tion with  the  British  that  the  British 
are  also  gaining  by  it.  I  ask  them  not 
to  forget  that  the  British  are  gaining 
too.  On  one  occasion  a  colleague  of 
mine,  I  think  it  was  the  late  Arthur 
Griffith,  the  Lord  have  mercy  on  him, 
said  to  Mr.  Lloyd  George:  "We  do 
not  imagine  that  it  is  for  our  beautiful 
blue  eyes  you  are  taking  our  butter." 
Neither  is  it  for  our  sake  or  for  the 
sake  of  the  people  who  have  gone  into 
the  British  service  that  they  were 
taken  on,  but  because  England  finds  it 
to  her  advantage  to  take  them 

Professor  Johnston :  If  they  were  not 
British  citizens  they  could  not  go. 

The  Taoiseach  :  Now  let  me  deal  with 
that.  I  admit  that  the  people  in  the 
North  have  certain  loyalties.  The 
majority  here  have  not  got  these 
loyalties.     A  compromise  is  necessary. 
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What  we  have  to  do  is  to  recog- 
nise the  mutual  advantages  proposed. 
In  the  Citizenship  Act,  or  in  the  Aliens 
Act,  provision  is  made  for  reciprocal 
citizenship  rights.  We  have  given  the 
British  citizens  certain  rights  in  return 
for  the  rights  we  get  from  them.  This 
gives  the  material  advantages  the  Bel- 
fast man  desires.  But  we  are  not  pre- 
pared to  go  further  and  give  up  our 
Irish  nationality  and  Irish  citizenship 
for  British  citizenship.  Some  people 
say  that  is  a  small  matter  and  is  one 
of  those  concessions  that  ought  to  be 
made.  I  am  pointing  out  the  view  of 
the  majority.  The  majority  are  not 
prepared  to  make  that  concession. 
They  say:  "It  is  quite  enough  if  we 
arrange  for  the  material  advantages  the 
Belfast  man  desires  on  the  basis  of 
reciprocal  citizenship.''  Of  course, 
Senator  MacDermot  can  say:  "These 
are  constitutional  niceties  and 
it  is  tweedledum  and  tweedledee 
whether  you  have  a  common  citizen- 
ship or  whether  you  have  a  reciprocal 
citizenship."  I  say  it  is  not.  One  is 
completely  consistent  with  the  position 
that  has  been  taken  up  as  regards  our 
independence,  and  the  other  is  not  con- 
sistent with  it.  If  we  are  trying  to  get 
practical  results  we  ought  to  try  and 
get  the  logic  of  the  situation  right.  I 
think  reciprocal  arrangements,  or  privi- 
leges, if  you  wish,  will  give  us  prac- 
tical results.  If  the  people  in  the 
North  are  the  hard-headed  people  we 
are  told,  then  they  ought  to  be  satis- 
fied, having  regard  to  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  majority  here  with  different 
views,  to  face  compromises  of  that  sort. 
I  have  dealt  with  the  case  of  ship- 
building and  linen.  As  regards  the 
other  sorts  of  business — industrialists 
of  various  kinds,  I  think  that  they  have 
lost  a  good  deal.  I  think  the  busi- 
ness men  in  the  North  have  lost  a  good 
deal  by  not  being  in  this  State  for  the 
last  eight  or  ten  years.  Of  course,  I 
will  be  met  on  the  other  hand  with 
the  question :  What  about  the  in- 
dustrialists down  here  who  have 
gained  during  that  time?  Well,  the 
Parliament  or  the  State  will  have 
to  settle  these  things.  These  are 
things  which  we  cannot  have  e\Tery 
way.  If  we  are  going  to  have  the 
people  7*n  the  North,  we  mean  them  to 


have  equal  rights  with  other  citizens. 
They  will  have  the  right  to  compete, 
and  the  State  or  the  Parliament  of  the 
day  will  have  to  settle  these  matters, 
and  settle  the  policy  which,  in  the 
whole  national  interest,  is  regarded  as 
being  the  best.  But  at  any  rate  it  is 
very  doubtful  whether  the  industrialists 
of  the  North — leaving  shipbuilding  and 
linen  out  of  it  for  the  moment — would 
not  be  better  in  a  united  Ireland  than 
they  would  be  in  a  partitioned  Ireland. 
I  think  they  would.  I  think  that  using 
the  old  phrase  they  would,  in  fact,  have 
the  best  of  two  worlds.  They  would  have 
here  this  External  Relations  Act  which 
would  give  them  the  connection  that 
they  would  require  in  order  to  have 
their  external  markets.  I  do  not  think, 
therefore,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  big  industries,  that  they  would 
suffer.  On  that  particular  side  it  is 
probable  that  the  industrialists  in  this 
part  of  Ireland  would  find  that  they 
had  got  the  worst  of  the  bargain.  It  is 
possible.  I  do  not  know.  It  is  a 
matter  that  would  have  to  be  worked 
out :  one  that  would  have  to  be  taken 
into  account  when  negotiations  were 
taking  place. 

I  come  now  to  the  case  of  our 
farmers.  It  is  suggested  here  that  the 
farmers  in  the  North  are  very  much 
better  off  than  our  farmers  because 
they  are  relieved  of  the  payment  of 
rates  on  their  land.  I  doubt  very 
much  if  there  is  any  substantial  differ- 
ence between  the  position  of  the 
farmers,  relative  to  the  State,  either 
in  the  North  or  here.  I  think  they 
balance  very  fairly.  Our  people  here 
get,  in  relief  of  rates  on  land,  a  sum  of 
£1,800,000,  and  their  annuities  are 
halved.  If  you  add  the  rates  and  the 
annuities,  as  charges  on  land,  I  think 
you  will  find  that,  roughly,  about  half 
those  charges  are  met  from  the  Central 
Exchequer.  In  the  North,  the  farmers 
pay  their  annuities  to  the  Central  Ex- 
chequer. I  think  they  get  full  relief 
of  rates  on  agricultural  land  and 
buildings.  Therefore,  as  far  as  the 
farmers  are  concerned,  I  think  it  is 
50-50.  It  is  a  toss  up  which  side  has 
the  advantage. 

Mr.  Counihan :  What  about  a  sub- 
sidy on  fat  cattle  1 
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The  Taoiseach :  Demands  are  being 
made  here  with  regard  to  fat  cattle 
and  they  have  to  be  considered  in  re- 
lation to  the  general  situation.  Does 
the  Senator  know  how  long  the  sub- 
sidy on  fat  cattle  is  going  to  last  in 
Great  Britain? 

Mr.  Counihan :  It  has  lasted  for 
three  years. 

The  Taoiseach :  We  are  only  talking 
about  the  situation  as  far  as  we  can 
look  into  it  for  the  future,  and  I  do 
not  know  what  the  British  policy  is 
going  to  be  in  the  future.  Obviously, 
at  any  rate  the  farming  community 
here  is  pretty  well  able  to  make  itself 
heard.    It  is  a  very  influential  body. 

Mr.  Baxter:  Heard  but  not  felt. 

The  TaGJseach:  I  doubt  that  very 
much.  I  must  say  that,  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  and  I  think  I  am  typical  of 
the  members  of  the  Government, 
there  is  not  one  of  us  who  does  not 
realise  that  the  best  industry  in  the 
country  is  the  farming  industry,  and, 
as  regards  life  on  the  land,  if  I  could 
put  more  people  on  the  land  than  there 
are  on  it  at  present  I  would  do  so. 
There  is  not  a  section  of  the  com- 
munity but  will  have  its  complaint.  I 
suppose  if  I  were  talking  to  some  in- 
dustrialists they  would  complain  that 
they  were  not  heard. 

Mr.  Baxter:  The  farmers'  costs  of 
production  are  too  high. 

The  Taoiseach :  I  know  the  farmers' 
position,  and  I  should  be  very  deaf 
indeed  if  I  did  not.  I  sympathise  fully 
with  their  situation,  but  the  community 
as  a  whole  has  to  be  taken  into 
account.  I  know  that  the  Minister  for 
Agriculture  is  a  fairly  assertive  member 
of  the  Government,  and  whenever  the 
interests  of  the  farmers  are  in  question 
his  voice  is  a  strong  one  on,  their  side. 
Senator  Counihan  has  raised  this 
question  of  fat  cattle.  Is  his  point 
this  :  that  the  British  are  giving  a  sub- 
sidy at  the  present  time,  and  is  the 
suggestion  that  we  would  not  do  it1?  I 
do  not  know  what  would  be  done  on 
that  by  the  Government  of  a  united 
Ireland.  It  is  wrong  to  say  that  it 
would  not  be  done.    I  do  not  know. 


In  the  same  way  it  is  suggested  that 
the  workers  in  the  North,  by  coming  in 
here,  would  be  making  a  very  bad  bar- 
gain :  that  they  would  only  get  such 
and  such  an  amount  of  unemployment 
assistance.  To  hear  some  of  the  state- 
ments made  one  would  think  that 
we  had  no  social  services,  the  fact 
being,  of  course,  that  in  certain  direc- 
tions we  are  more  liberal  in  our  social 
services  than  they  are  in  the  North.  It 
is  quite  true  that  we  do  not  give  as 
much  to  those  who  are  out  of  work.  I 
wish  we  had  got  to  the  point  at  which 
we  had  completely  solved  our  unem- 
ployment problem.  I  think  there  is 
nobody  in  the  North  who  would  not 
prefer  employment  to  any  unemploy- 
ment dole.  What  I  would  say  to  the 
workers  in  the  North  is  this :  look  at 
the  other  social  services  that  are  here. 
This  Government,  in  regard  to  hours  of 
work  and  a  number  of  other  conditions 
of  labour  is  in  advance  of  your  legisla- 
tion up  North.  We  are  in  advance  of 
you  in  certain  directions. 

In  a  united  Irish  State,  the  natural 
effort  of  the  Government  would  be  to 
try  to  secure  employment  for  all. 
Do  not  forget  that,  in  Britain, 
there  are  2,000,000  unemployed.  If 
they  were  able  to  say :  "  We  can 
give  you  employment  in  the  North, 
and  you  will  not  get  employ- 
ment in  a  united  Ireland,"  then  there 
would  be  a  strong  case,  but  merely 
that  the  amount  of  unemployment 
assistance  is  greater  in  the  North  is 
not  a  very  strong  inducement,  it  seems 
to  me,  to  the  people  of  the  North  to 
keep  away  from  the  rest  of  their 
fellow-countrymen. 

However,  these  are  things  which 
people  sitting  down  around  a-  table 
would  deal  with.  Naturally,  there 
would  have  to  be  a  certain  amount  of 
negotiation  about  them,  and  it  is  not 
right  to  argue  as  if  the  existing  situa- 
tion would  be  continued  in  a  united 
Irish  State  precisely  as  it  is  at  the 
moment.  That  is  obviously  a  fallacy. 
It  would  not  be.  I  think  I  have  covered 
enough  to  show  the  House  what  my 
outlook  is,  and  I  think  it  is  the  out- 
look of  the  Government  as  a  whole. 
Certainly,  so  far  as  any  policy  had  to 
be  decided,  we  have  worked  on  that 
basis.  Unless  you  can  point  out  a 
definite   method    of    solving    Partition, 
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you  cannot  point  to  any  other  way  of 
proceeding  than  the  way  in  which  we 
are  going.  If  things  happen  which  we 
do  not  wish,  when  we  are  trying  to 
concentrate  public  opinion  on  this  pro- 
blem, we  regret  them  and  should  do 
everything  in  our  power  to  prevent 
them. 

The  matter  of  certain  prisoners  and 
so  on  has  been  raised  by  Senator 
Kelly.  I  am  not  going  to  say  anything 
in  regard  to  these  matters  as  they  are 
sub  judice.  I  think  that  is  the  proper 
thing  for  me  to  do.  I  think  we  ought 
to  have  at  least  the  same  reserve  here 
as  is  maintained  in  another  place,  so 
I  am  not  going  to  speak  about  them. 
There  was  a  matter,  however,  which  he 
also  raised  and  which  has  to  be  met, 
and  that  is  a  certain  definite  challenge 
to  the  Government  here.  We  have 
been  elected  in  two  free  elections  by 
the  Irish  people.  We  are  the  rightful, 
lawful  Government  of  this  country.  No 
other  body  of  people  in  this  country 
has  the  right  to  talk  for  the  Irish 
people.  I  say  this,  that  we,  as  a 
Government,  are  going  to  carry  out 
our  obligations. 

We  are  going  to  be  the  Government 
and  we  are  not  going  to  let  a 
situation  develop  here  such  as  has 
developed  elsewhere  and  which 
has  robbed  the  people  of  their  free- 
dom. We  regard  ourselves,  as  a 
Government,      as      trustees      for      the 


liberties  of  our  people  and  I  know  no 
way  in  which  the  liberties  of  our 
people  can  be  maintained  unless  we 
maintain  the  free,  democratic  institu- 
tions which  we,  and  they,  have  set  up. 
I  do  not  want  to  say  any  more.  We 
have  to  do  our  duty  and  we  will  do 
our  duty  at  any  cost  to  ourselves, 
personal  or  otherwise.  That  is  definite, 
and  it  will  be  the  duty  of  the  Minister 
for  Justice  in  the  Dail  to-morrow  to 
move  the  introduction  of  certain  Bills 
dealing  with  that  situation  to  give  to 
the  Government  the  powers  that  are 
necessary  in  order  that  the  Govern- 
ment may  maintain  its  position  and  its 
authority.  I  hope,  Sir,  that  I  have 
not  kept  the  Seanad  too  long. 

Mr.  MacDermot  asked  whether  the 
Taoiseach,  in  his  dealings  with  the 
British  Government  on  the  question  of 
Partition,  had  ever  put  to  them  the  pro- 
position that,  at  any  rate,  the  boundary 
should  be  revised,  because  that  is  a 
proposition  to  which  any  Government 
would  find  it  hard  to  give  an  answer. 
Obviously,  it  ought  to  be  revised. 

The  Taoiseach :  If  I  may  give  an 
answer  now,  I  have  not,  because  I 
think  the  time  has  come  when  we  ought 
to  do  the  thing  properly.  That  would 
be  only  a  half  measure. 

[The  Motion  and  Amendments  were 
withdrawn.] 
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